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sequently resistance to the decrees of Heaven. As
a logical conclusion, it followed that as the king was
indebted to the Deity alone for his position, he was
also responsible to the Deity alone for his actions,
that popular interference was contrary to the revealed
will of God, and that the monarch was, by Divine
Right, absolute. It was, therefore, impossible for the
Stuarts to admit, if they would be consistent, that
the people had any rights against them ; the liberties
of the country existed by royal favour alone, and it
was optional for the Crown to continue to respect
such liberties. In short, the Stuarts regarded their
own authority as absolute, and doubted whether they
even had the power of limiting themselves. To such
pretensions, more dangerous in that age by reason of
the appeal to the Bible, it was obviously necessary
for the Commons to offer a strenuous opposition and
to define clearly the rights which they themselves
claimed.

And in their resolution to resist they were
strengthened at first by the nationality of the
sovereign. To the vast majority of Englishmen, a
Scotchman was abhorrent because he was a Scotch-
man. Centuries of border warfare had caused the
people of England to look upon their neighbours of
Scotland as their national enemies. By the union of
the two Crowns this antipathy was intensified, for
James brought with him a crowd of needy retainers
from the North, to whom the southern kingdom
offered the prospect of speedy enrichment, with
whom offices were filled and for whom lavish
salaries were provided. Thus the immediate effect